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a local board of directors of one of the branches of the bank
for electioneering purposes. On the other side, it was said that
the managers of the bank had entered the field of politics for
the purpose of using it as an instrument to defeat the reelection
of General Jackson, and that its application for a renewal of its
charter at the present session of Congress, more than three
years before its charter would expire, was designed to embarrass
the Administration with a question on which its friends would
be divided, and to throw that question into the excitements of
the presidential election in such a manner as to make it operate
in favor of the prospects of Mr. Clay. Into these personal con-
troversies Mr. "Webster did not choose to enter. I have discov-
ered no evidence, either in public or private sources, that he
advised an application for the renewal of the bank charter at
the present session; but he was undoubtedly of opinion that, if
the bank was not to be continued, the period was not a day too
long to enable it to wind up concerns of such vast magnitude,
affecting the interests and business of the whole country. He
told the Senate that he desired to have the question treated as a
great public subject; to have it considered as statesmen should
consider it, and with as little mixture as possible of all minor
motives. He reminded them of the fact that, two years and a
half previously, the President of the United States had called
the attention of Congress to the subject of the continuance of
the bank; that this invitation had been more than once re-
peated; that the subject had been everywhere discussed, and
that the public interest now demanded a decision upon it.

The truth in respect to the course of President Jackson on
this subject is that, when the bill for continuing the charter of
the bank was brought into Congress at this session, it was not
known that he entertained opinions hostile to the constitutional
power of Congress to create such an institution. If he had such
opinions, they were not known to his own political friends in
Congress any more than they were to his opponents; and there
was, therefore, no reason, on this or other grounds, to anticipate
that the bill would not meet his official approval. Accordingly,
Mr. "Webster, in the first speech which he made on this subject,
on the 25th of May (1832), entered into no direct argument on
the point of constitutional power, but confined himself almost